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exaltation to its highest pitch. "Yes, the Golden Horn and
Constantinople, all this will be ours." He even sanctions the
shedding of blood. "War refreshes the air that we breathe and
that chokes us who are spiritually diseased and disinte-
grating." Again, "What can be holier, what can be purer
than this war that Russia is waging today. . . . Ask the
people, ask the soldiers why they rise, why they leave, and
what they expect of the present war. All will tell you in
one voice that they will serve Christ and deliver their op-
pressed brothers."
He actually sees in this war a confirmation of his concep-
tion of the Messianic character of the Russian people. The
Russians, according to him, are warring against the enemies
of Christ, and those who resist Christ do not know that He
brings them joy in truth.
But what about the massacres on the battlefields, what
about the dead? Such questions do not bother Dostoevsky.
Yet he writes, referring to the war of 1870: "No, what has
been built by the sword cannot endure." Confronted with
this, he might answer, like Raskolnikov, that he was killing
not human beings but "principles." In his eyes, the great idea
of a universal alliance in Christ justified the means employed
to achieve it.
Nevertheless, this slaughter in the name of Christianity is
a dangerous sophism. Christ shed His blood to save us. But
are we entitled to shed the blood of others to save Christ?
"May civilization be accursed if, to preserve it, human beings
must be skinned," Dostoevsky wrote. What can we say of
Christianity if people must be killed in order to ensure its
reign on earth? Dostoevsky is evasive on this point: "It is
perhaps revolting if one thinks of it abstractly, but it is so
in practice." He is too much obsessed by his vision of Russia's